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occur. Irenaeus agrees strikingly with the Latin Psalter. Clement of 
Alexandria largely follows G™ 18 . 

In chaps. 11, 12, and 13 Origen is shown to vacillate between Ua, Oa, 
Western, and G™ 18 texts. "In Oa we have a pre-Origen unrevised Septu- 
agint text." This is a little misleading, but he modifies it by adding that 
Oa is not the original text, but has received Christian changes and additions. 
Lat, chief representative of Western text, represents also a pre-Origen text 
though Lat and Oa differ among themselves. Hesychius had the same 
prehexaplaric text that Origen had and revised it only a little. Lucian's 
recension (of G™ 18 type) supplanted Hesychius' recension in Greek-speak- 
ing lands and became the official text for Greek Christianity. In these 
last conclusions our author adds little, if anything, to Swete. 

Charles B. Williams 
Bavlor University 

Waco, Tex. 

THE EPHRAIMITIC BOOK OF LEGENDS 
It was a very happy idea of Dr. Procksch to make the Elohistic docu- 
ment of the Hexateuch the subject of an exhaustive monograph. 1 He gives 
first a translation with concise notes preceding each section, treating more 
fully only those points at which he has new proposals concerning the separ- 
ation of J and E and especially concerning the strata within E itself. On 
the detailed apportionment of J and E there will always be room for differ- 
ences of opinion. The various new proposals cannot be taken up here. 
Procksch is always acute and careful as may, e. g., be seen when he shows 
that Exod. 4: 1-16, 27-310, do not belong to J but to a later stratum in E. 
The value of this part consists in the able summary of the results of modern 
criticism. By means of the translation concreteness is given to E, and it is 
shown that E was really a book by itself with a definite plan, not merely a 
collection of fragments. 

The second part of the book treats first of the Ephraimitic origin of E, 
its age (first half of the eighth century), and its prophetic character. The 
original work was composed by one author. Tracing then the inner history 
of E, Procksch characterizes the groundwork of E and discusses its original 
metrical form, following Sievers, but rightly insisting on the unity of the 
groundwork of E and denying the validity of the metrical argument, unless 
reinforced, for assuming several (Sievers: three) original metrical primary 
sources of E. Of the elements which have been incorporated into the 
1 Das Nordhebrdische Sagenbuck, die Etohimquelle ilbersetzt und erklart. Von 
Lic.Dr. O. Procksch, Privatdozent an der Universitat Konigsberg. Hinrichs: Leip- 
zig, 1906. 394 pages. M. 13.50. 
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groundwork the Decalogue, Exod. 20: 2-17, and the Book of the Covenant, 
Exod. 20:23 — 23:19, are the most important. The original Decalogue is 
regarded as Mosaic, the Book of the Covenant as probably prepared by 
the priests at Shiloh before the time of the monarchy. The other later 
elements, E 3 , are interpolations made ca. 700 B. c. in Judah. They are 
all related in their tendency and theologically more advanced than E, 
approaching more or less to Deuteronomic ideas. Yet they are not a new 
source, but additions based on E itself. In the story of Joshua we have 
E and E 3 worked over by D. In the following section E's influence on the 
prophets and Deuteronomy is traced, but this is shown convincingly only 
in the case of Hosea, Jeremiah, and Deuteronomy. 

In the third part there is first a beautiful characterization of J, which 
according to Procksch was composed in the reign of Solomon. Then fol- 
lows a comparison of J and E, the result of which is that J, though older, 
is yet less antique and primitive than E, that there is indeed no literary 
dependence of E on J, both J and E being dependent rather on a third 
original source. From this it follows that the Hebrew legends beginning 
with Abraham down to the conquest of Palestine were in the main complete 
before J's time. The question whether this source was in written form 
Procksch raises especially in view of the original metrical character which 
he assumes for E, but he must leave it unanswered. This old source is 
north-Israelitish. Upon it J, who was a single writer, grafted ancient 
Judean legends, e. g., the Dinah-story, etc. There are thus two cycles of 
legends, a Judean, connected with the Leah-tribes, and an Israelitish (the 
main stock common to both J and E) connected with the Rachel-tribes. 

Now in regard to the date of J, it is certainly the earliest that can be 
assigned; it is not really impossible, but the high conceptions and the 
comprehensive grasp of the history in J suggest a later date as far more 
reasonable. It cannot be denied that there are many primitive features 
preserved in E, but taken as a whole they are but so many details which 
do not weigh heavily enough to warrant the conclusion that E in general 
is more antique than J. Procksch's position is more difficult than that of 
the defenders of E's priority, for he believes that E originated several 
centuries after J. J's book had existed for centuries without exerting any 
influence before it could finally be understood by such men as Deutero- 
Isaiah and P. Why was it then after all incorporated by the final redac- 
tion ? For though P used it, he at the same time wished to supersede it. 
If it had not been a popular book its combination with P would be inex- 
plicable. Of course, one has to bear in mind that Procksch relegates to 
E 3 a good many points usually regarded as characteristic of E, e. g., the 
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distinction in the name of God before and after Horeb, and the tendency 
to remove primitive cultic forms. Yet even so the character of the remain- 
der does not justify his position. 

The theory of the independence of E is well worked out and very attract- 
ive, for it explains many things. And yet the close literary resemblance of 
J and E even in minute details is not explained by it. In a previous section 
Procksch had minimized the influence of J on contemporaries and succes- 
sors without being convincing; here he does the same. It is true that E 
does not have J's grand, comprehensive view of history. In this he was 
not influenced by J. And this accounts for the fact that he has no Urge- 
schichte; he treats only of Israel's history. But in the parallel narratives 
the detailed resemblances are too close to permit the assertion of the younger 
E's independence. To what strange explanations Procksch is sometimes 
forced in this connection is seen, e. g., when he explains the omission of 
Gen., chap. 22 (E), which belonged to the original common stock as being 
due to the fact that to J's enlightened mind the old narrative was too 
cruel ! Why not rather refer the story also to E 3 ? 

In the next section Procksch discusses P and its relation to J and E. 
The original P, purged of its later elements but including the Holiness- 
code, is outlined and its date fixed as the end of the seventh century. P 
used J and E before they were combined. The latter is not very likely, 
but the former is debatable. 

On the basis of his literary results, Procksch gives in the concluding part 
a reconstruction of the early history of Israel. This portion is perhaps the 
most interesting, though by no means the most important. The main 
source for the early history is E, and there are two cycles of legends, one of 
the Leah, the other of the Rachel-tribes. This is for Procksch the guiding 
idea. 

These two sets of tribes had a different history. The home of the 
Leah-tribes was in the region of Haran. With Moab and Ammon they 
emigrated thence and dwelt east of Jordan on the edge of the desert. In 
the Amarna-time they (Habiri) invaded Palestine, and ca. 1400 b. c. we 
have traces of them all over Palestine. Only Gad remained east of Jordan. 
Asher became subject to the Canaanites. Reuben settled originally at 
Migdal-Eder near Bethel, Simeon and Levi at Shechem. But these three 
tribes were driven out of their seats by the Amorite invaders about- the 
middle of the fourteenth century. Reuben fled across the Jordan finding 
refuge among the Gadites. The remnants of Simeon and Levi fled south- 
ward, Simeon living on the border of the desert south of Judah, Levi 
becoming now priests among the related southern tribes. Judah, whose 
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seats were around Adullam and Timnah, Bethlehem and Hebron remained 
unmolested by the Amorites. 

The Rachel-tribes were also of Aramean origin, living originally west 
of the Euphrates. They seem to have been pushed southward together 
with Edom by the migration of the Leah-tribes. In the South they sepa- 
rated from Edom and went westward settling around Beersheba. In the 
first half of the fourteenth century they were compelled, probably by 
famine, to migrate to Egypt. Only the Rachel-tribes, not the Leah-tribes, 
went to Egypt. Joseph in Egypt was not merely the representative of the 
Rachel-tribes, but also a historical person. It is most probable that a 
Hebrew, Joseph, was the minister under Amenophis IV, who changed the 
land into crownland and left only the priestly class in its influential position, 
perhaps because of his relations to the priests at Heliopolis. 

The two tribal groups were bound together by almost nothing else but 
the Jahve-religion of Abraham. Possibly they had already been thus 
united in their trans- Jordanic seats. Abraham is not the physical but the 
spiritual father of Israel. The significance of the historical Abraham lies 
in his fundamental discovery of the spiritual character of the Jahve-religion, 
which resulted in the abolition of human sacrifices. He influenced both 
tribal groups, though he may have belonged to Leah rather than to Rachel. 
Isaak, the ancestor of the Rachel-tribes, is also a historical person, and his 
covenant with Abimelech, another historical person, is also historical. 

In the reign of Merneptah the Rachel-tribes left Egypt under the 
leadership of Moses and crossed the sea between the Timsach and Bitter 
Lakes. The pursuing Egyptian army, commanded by a royal prince, 
perished in the returning tide. The destiny of Israel's march was Kadesh, 
where they stayed all through the wilderness-period. Here they came in 
conflict with the Amalekites and entered into friendly relations with the 
Kenites and the Levites, for the Levites (Aaron) were priests at Kadesh 
before Moses. Most likely Moses was intimately related with the priests 
at Kadesh, for he was a Levite and probably came from Kadesh to Egypt 
and brought the people back to Kadesh. Moses is not a mythical but a his- 
torical figure, who had his fundamental religious experience on Mount 
Sinai in the region of Gebel Musa, not at Horeb which is on the east border 
of Wadi Kadish. He becomes sure that Jahve, the God of the past, will 
be also the God of the future. This conviction eventually results in the 
creation of the nation of Israel. It became a nation through a solemn cove- 
nant with Jahve at Sinai whither Moses went with representatives of the 
people from Kadesh. The Decalogue in its original form is the document 
of this covenant. On the basis of it the people was organized at Kadesh 
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not without opposition. Through holy wax the union was to be cemented. 
A Levite himself, son of the scattered and almost annihilated tribe, Moses 
led the new nation back to reconquer the ancient Israelitish territory. The 
first attempt to regain it by invading Canaan from the South failed. A 
considerable time later they marched around Edom, defeated Sihon prob- 
ably with the help of Gad and Reuben, and encamped at Shittim, where 
they first felt the temptations of Baal-worship (Baal Peor). 

The conquest of Canaan by Joshua had to do merely with Mount 
Ephraim, the old territories of Reuben, Simeon, and Levi, which were won 
by the victory at Gibeon over the Amorite coalition. Judah, Issachar, 
Zebulon, Gad, and Asher had remained in Palestine. Judah had not been 
touched by the immigration of the Rachel-tribes. Together with Simeon, 
the Kenites, and Kenizzites, it had wrested southern Judah from the 
Canaanites and maintained it against a southern alliance with Adonibezek 
at its head. Thus the southern tribes were cemented together. 

While the house of Joseph became stronger and stronger, Dan and 
Naphtali were forced to migrate northward about the middle of the twelfth 
century. And here Naphtali and Zebulon defeated Jabin at Tabor. It 
is in the war against the coalition under Sisera that the national conscious- 
ness of Israel first broke through. Judah indeed still held aloof, but now 
that Leah and Rachel lived again together they became more and more one 
through their common Jahve-religion. And the sanctuary at Shiloh, to 
which we owe E, worked silently at this high task of welding the tribes 
into one great nation and thus made possible the national development 
under David. 

All of this is very interesting,' very acute and ingenious, but not con- 
vincing. It is a remarkable attempt to combine conservative and radical 
positions, a mixture of tenable and untenable points. Of course, there are 
many fine, illuminating observations, e. g., in connection with Moses, but 
the reconstruction as a whole is, what in the nature of the case it cannot 
help being, without solid foundation. It is brilliant but not substantial. 
It should, however, not be forgotten that this whole section is not the most 
important part of the book — indeed it is really a work of supererogation on 
the part of the author. The value of the book lies in the other parts. Not 
a small contribution is the conception of the whole itself; it lays emphasis 
on the importance of E and the study of its literary, historical, and religious 
problems in a large comprehensive way. Neither in the study of the history 
nor of the theology of the Old Testament have J or E received due attention, 
and this book will do much to correct this neglect. One cannot but feel 
grateful to Dr. Procksch for his work, for the clear and lucid statement of 
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the questions at issue, their impartial treatment, and his ingenious inter- 
pretations. Even though one may differ on important points, the book 
is a contribution of real worth, a work of distinction. 

Julius A. Bewer 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York 



RECENT TREATISES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT CANON 
In the matter of the New Testament canon, works in English have been 
few and uncomplete. No thoroughgoing treatise has been undertaken 
since Bishop Westcott's Survey, written more than fifty years ago, and since 
often amplified and republished. The point of view and not a few impor- 
tant historical positions there taken however, have become antiquated, and 
despite its invaluable collection of materials the book has been used with 
increasing dissatisfaction. Moreover Bishop Westcott's book, at its best 
estate, can never have been interesting; indeed it is doubtful if the bishop 
would have ventured to write as freely, informally, and entertainingly as 
does Professor Gregory, 1 even had he been able'to do so. 

Professor Gregory's work on the canon arrests and holds the reader's 
interest beyond any book ever written on the subject. It is not a work of 
reference, full of citations of current literature and strewn with the lumber 
of scholarship; but a book to read and to enjoy. Its pages possess a quality 
of vivid interest, even fascination, very rarely attained by works of like 
solid scholarship. With the rapid and vigorous movement of Professor 
Gregory's conversational style, we are carried pleasantly forward through 
the scenes and among the figures of early Christian history, which are made 
to live again before us. Our author has in a pre-eminent degree vital human 
sympathy, and an informal and original manner of presentation, familiar 
to all who have sat under his teaching. These will in these pages renew 
their delightful experience of his instruction, and their enthusiastic recog- 
nition of his skill and power as a teacher. It is cause for congratulation that 
we have at length in English an adequate treatment of the New Testament 
canon so sound in scholarship and so attractive in form. 

It is perhaps ungracious to regret that the very strength and charm of 
Professor Gregory's book carry with them certain weaknesses. For a class- 
room manual, we should have welcomed clearer definition as to the critical 
points in the history of the canon, and fuller information as to the most 
recent treatises and discussions of them. It is certainly well that the book 
has not been confused and burdened with such materials, but the total 

1 Canon and Text of the New_ Testament. By Caspar Rene 1 Gregory. (Interna- 
tional Theological Library.) New York: Scribners. 1907. vii + 539 pages. $2.50. 



